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PSALM 19:1-6: AN INTERPRETATION. 



By Professor Hermann Gunkel, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 

The firmament tells of the work of his hands. 

Day unto day pours forth utterance, 
Night unto night expresses knowledge. 

There is neither speech nor words, 

Their voice is not heard; 
And yet, throughout the world their message goes, 

Even to the end of the earth. 

For the sun has he established a tent in the sea, 1 
He comes forth as a bridegroom from his chamber; 

He rejoices as a hero to run the course. 

From the end of the heaven is his going forth, 

To the ends of it is his circuit, 

And from his warmth there is nothing hidden. 

A wonderful sound is heard throughout the earth. In pow- 
erful and mysterious words this noble psalm speaks of it. Secret 
knowledge is revealed therein : the heavens, the firmament, have 
not forgotten what they once saw with astonishment, when God 
laid the corner-stone of the earth and shut up the sea behind 
bolted doors, when the morning stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. 2 This knowledge of God's work of 
creation is told exultantly by one day to another ; from primeval 
times until the present this knowledge has been proclaimed, and 
will continue to be proclaimed until the latest ages. This sound 
which the heavens give forth re-echoes loud ; it is a mighty 
utterance which is heard even to the remotest part of the world. 

And yet : 

There is neither speech nor words, 
Their voice is not heard. 
1 Bayyam. a See Job, chap. 38. 
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The heavens speak no language, no word that a human ear can 
understand ; only the ears of superhuman beings can interpret 
them. Never has a mortal being heard their voice. It is indeed 
a mysterious sound. 

What does the poet mean? We, too, know the mystery that 
enraptured him : it is the "harmony of the spheres." Accord- 
ing to the teaching of oriental sages, the spheres, " the heavens," 
with their motions give forth mighty sounds. 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings .... 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 3 

Here, then, is the origin of this wonderful idea of the mys- 
terious song of the heavens, which is so loud that the ends of 
the world resound with it, and which nevertheless no man has 
ever heard. 

But the poet knows what the heavens sing ; with an ecstatic 
mind he grasps the meaning of their song. It must be an eter- 
nal song of the glory of God, the God who created the world. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 

The firmament tells of the work of his hands. 

Thus we see how the Hebrew poet has taken up a wonderful 
idea, originally foreign to his religion, which has been handed 
down to him, and turns it powerfully and ingeniously to the 
glory of the true God. 

Equally great is the hymn of the sun, contained in the sec- 
ond strophe. The poet stands in awe before the vast power of 
the sun ; he speaks of its glory in simple and strong words. He 
sees it rising in the farthest East, and watches it pass over to 
the other end of the sky, filling everything with light and warmth. 
And he adopts a very ancient poetical view of nature. Once 
the sun was considered a god, a hero who gaily runs his course. 
At the end, tired, he reaches his resting-place, his tent in 
the far West, deep down in the sea. There — thus say the 
heathen — lives his bride ; but in the morning he rises anew, 
fresh and young, like a bridegroom coming out of his chamber. 

3 Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Act V. 
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Such ideas are reflected here as poetical similes. The vast dif- 
ference, however, between the pagan songs, whose motives are 
taken up here by the poet, and the poet's own psalm is the fact 
that the heathen sing the song to the sun itself ; but the poet 
of Israel sings his hymn to the god who created the sun. The 
sun which we see is great and glorious ; how great and glorious 
must be the God who created the sun, but whom we do not see ! 
The poet does not need to say this. He gives the inspiring 
view of nature and leaves it to the hearer to draw the conclusion. 
Thus the psalm ends in a grand outburst of praise, leaving us in 
deep meditation upon the truths which he has evoked. 

We know nature better than the ancients ; we have more 
reason than they to praise the glory of God's creation. And 
yet the majestic words of the ancient poet forever re-echo in the 
heart of him who reads the Bible. 



